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urinary surgeon, as it is a faithful reproduction of the appearance of 
the bladder in various diseases, and is the result of the painstaking and 
accurate studies of two most able and distinguished observers. 

J.C.DaC. 


Les Tractions Rythmees de la Langue. Par J. Y. Laborde, Directeur 
des Travaux phyaiologiques i la Faculty, Membre de l’Acad£mie de m6de- 
cine. Pp. iv., 187. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1894. 

The Rhythmic Tractions of the Tongue. 

This little book treats of a rational and powerful means of re-awaken¬ 
ing the respiratory function, and has for its text “the physiological 
treatment of death.” In the tenth chapter we find explained the phy¬ 
siological mechanism of the action of these tractions, which is, briefly, that 
it is upon the sensory nerves, the superior laryngeal, glosso-pharyngeal, 
and lingual; the excitation of these being transmitted to the bulbar centre, 
is carried outward by the motor nerves, the phrenic (for the diaphragm), 
the nerves of the thoracic muscles, and the nerves of the respiratory 
muscles of the face or the facial nerve. This is well shown in a colored 
plate. The experimental work was carried out upon a dog and upon 
guinea-pigs submerged in water until they were apparently dead. The 
clinical aspect of the question is well shown in the sixty-three cases, 
collected from various sources, in which the patients have been brought 
to life by this method. This method, which has for its' purpose the 
establishment of respiration, is indicated in all of the various forms of 
asphyxia, from drowning, from the action of poisons, even to that pro¬ 
duced by electric shock, and not omitting the asphyxia of the newly 
born. The technique of the author is fully described by Mareschal in the 
thirteenth chapter. The author claims for his method simplicity, ease of 
application, and favorable results, even to " veritable resurrections.” We 
have read this work with much interest, and we bespeak for its contents 
careful study, and, for the method therein described, faithful trial by 
those who meet with instances of apparent death. R. W. W. 


Man an Organic Community. Being an Exposition of the Law 
that the Human Personality in All its Phases in Evolution, 
both Co-ordinate and Disco-ordinate, is the Multiple of Many 
Subpersonalities. By John H. King. In two vols. London and 
Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. 
This book ranges far afield. It is a work of wide generalizations, 
attempting to establish certain laws upon the accumulated data of con¬ 
temporary biological science. It is not a book which will commend itself 
to the members of the medical profession either by reason of its matter 
or of its style. The former is not of absorbing interest to physicians, 
and the latter is incomprehensibly heavy and dull. 

There are, however, certain propositions in the book which appeal to 
the intelligence of all scientists, and which have some special interest for 
those physicians who devote themselves to the problems of psychology 
and psychiatry. As the title implies, the book embodies an attempt to 
explain, or to state anew, the vexed problem of the human personality. 
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The human personality, or the personal identity, which was long re¬ 
garded as a purely metaphysical concept, and susceptible of only a 
metaphysical definition, has come to be recognized as the legitimate 
object, even the necessary object, of modem scientific investigation. As 
in the case of so many other metaphysical subjects, it is probable that 
science can yet give the most intelligible explanation of this illusive 
phenomenon. As Mr. King says: “ The world-wide concept of the human 
personality was that of a conscious ego, a ghost, a something scarcely 
definable, dwelling in and presiding over the organic faculties constituting 
the individual.” We can see plainly enough now that this was a meta¬ 
physical and theological concept, and we can have an intelligent appre¬ 
ciation of Mr. King’s laudable and learned efforts to prove that the 
human personality is in truth a “ multiple,” a resultant, of what he calls 
many subpersonalities, but which we can understand better as the multi- 
manifestations of the complicated cell-organization of man. The author 
slowly and laboriously works out this idea, beginning with the simplest 
biological objects, the protoplasm and the nucleated cell, and proceeding 
thence through the vast realms of embryology, physiology, and even 
pathology, until he reaches his conclusions, which he summarizes in a 
philosophical but rather dogmatic way. 

We note with interest the author’s references to some of the problems 
of mental pathology. He recognizes how admirably his views of the 
disco-ordination of the human subpersonalities are illustrated in the 
various forms of insanity. The organic unity of the mind, what we call 
the personality or the individual identity, is variously and strangely 
affected by disease. Morbid processes have a disruptive effect, and show 
conclusively in many cases that the conscious “ ego ” is in fact a multiple 
of many minor factors, or “subpersonalities;” hence when deterioration 
occurs, the varied and fragmentary relics of the once-dominant healthy 
consciousness, self-consciousness or ego, present often the most instructive 
studies to the alienist. Mr. King in his book thoroughly recognizes this 
fact, and uses his material in quite a skilful way for one who apparently 
has only compiled it The subject, to be sure, is still obscure, and requires 
treatment by one more directly familiar by personal study with the pheno¬ 
mena of mental disease, and who at the same time is the master of a simpler 
and more lucid scientific style than that of the author of this book. 

J. H. L. . 


A Treatise on the Diseases of the Eab, including the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Obgan, together with the Treatment 
of the Affections of the Nose and Pharynx which Conduce 
to Aural Disease. By T. Mark Hovell, F.R.C.S. Edin., M.R.C.S. 
Eng. 8vo., pp. 720, with 122 illustrations. London: J. & A. Churchill, 
1894. 

This new treatise on aural diseases constitutes a handsome volume, 
handling fully and well almost every topic within its range. The 
author is better known to us as a laryngologist, by reason of his connec¬ 
tion with the Emperor Frederick’s case; but he keeps this side of his sub¬ 
ject within narrow limits. Extensive reference is made throughout to the 
work of others, with more acquaintance with the later German and 
French workers than is always to be found in a British book; yet the 
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author is fairly personal in most portions of his teaching. His illustra¬ 
tions are about one-half original, the others being, as a rule,’ well 
selected; but his dozen drumhead pictures have the disadvantage of 
being hardly life-size. 

Some sixty pages in the first chapters deal with the anatomy and 
development of the external and middle ear, marred by a few of the 
usual errors, but satisfactory in the main, as is the later chapter on the 
anatomy and physiology of the labyrinth. A chapter on etiology and 
history-taking is followed by a good summary of the methods and 
appliances for examining the ear, and 36 pages are given to the study 
of the naso-pharynx and Eustachian tubes, with the various methods of 
inflating the tympanum. Other measures of exploration and treatment 
are discussed in the sixth chapter, in which this treatise stands almost 
alone in insisting on a proper temperature of the water for syringing 
(100°-105°) [100°-115°, Rev.]. Diseases of the external ear are fairly 
dealt with in 100 pages, and 50 are given to the nasal and pharyngeal 
conditions affecting the ear. We must criticise his free use of cocaine; 
and from his remarks as to its shrinking effect on parts about to be cau¬ 
terized or snared, feel that these measures are sometimes used in cases 
not demanding them. His advice is usually rational and judicious. 
The technique of removal of tonsils and adenoid overgrowths is quite 
explicitly given, general anaesthesia being held as requisite for the latter 
as it is needless for the former. 

The author differentiates well the various forms of middle-ear disease, 
yet rather contradicts himself as to the purulency occasionally found in 
catarrhal otitis media. He treats of the operative interventions for 
chronic adhesive catarrh as though he were too skeptical of the results 
claimed to have made personal test of the procedures—an attitude 
rather justified by the changing views of the advocates of excision, etc. 
In chronic suppuration of the tympanum he trusts most to the dry treat¬ 
ment with boric acid, combined with all needful constitutional and 
hygienic measures. In mastoid involvement he uses leeches and cold, 
and believes in the efficacy of the Wilde incision, now generally lapsing 
into disuse. The operation of opening the mastoid is discussed at some 
length in its various aspects, with summarizing of the views of others 
rather than any digested personal teaching. The chapter on the intra¬ 
cranial extensions of aural suppuration is more systematic and concise, 
although, also, without reference to his own experience. 

A good chapter on general and local diseases involving the ear is fol¬ 
lowed by one on traumatisms, and a very brief one on otalgia, for which 
atropia in dose of one-twentieth of a grain seems excessive. In a good 
but not exhaustive chapter on the M6nidre group of symptoms he in¬ 
clines to the view that they “ originate in lesions affecting the brain or its 
membranes,” although admitting some labyrinthine cases. He misses the 
point that they are due to irritative lesions, and, therefore, absent when 
destruction occurs. Auditory neuroses, electrical treatment, deaf-mutism, 
aids to hearing, and ear-disease in relation to life-insurance, occupy the 
closing chapters as in most text-books. 

As to many parts there is a disappointment that the author has 
remained so non-committal and merely edited the statements of the best 
authorities; for close reading reveals many a little wrinkle that marks 
the careful, practical man, whose own experiences, even if not all-em¬ 
bracing, ought to be too valuable to be thus suppressed. B. A. R. 



